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“to cleanse,’"—*“to purify,”"—*to hallow,”— 

“to sanctify,’ which expressions must be un- 

derstood with reference to the original mean- 
“ing of ays as derived from its etymology, 
which implies separated from earth, or earthy 
Tmatter, by which any thing may be defiled.— 
It had particular reference to things dedicated 
to religious uses, under the Jewish theocracy. 
The ark of the Covenant was /ioly,—the altar 
was holy—the flesh of the beasts was holy,— 
the tabernacle of the congregation, and all the 
vessels thereof, were holy,—the priests were 
holy,—the utensils they used were holy,—they 
were anointed “with holy Oil,—their gar- 
ments and their ornaments were all holy. In 
later time, after Solomon had built the Temple, 
which bore his name, and was the boast and, 
glory of the Jew outward, it was dedicated to 
the service of God, and forages was called “the 
holy Temple.” The very ground on which it 
stood was holy. In fine every thing devoted, 
set apart, consecrated to the divine service, was 
deemed holy by the Jews. 

The dedication of men or things, to the ser- 
vice of the tabernacle, or temple, and the holi- 
ness of the subjects so dedicated, were always 
associated together, and reciprocally implied 
each other. 

Moses in explaining the Law, says, “If it be 
a beast whereof men bring an off»ring unto the! 
Lord, all that any man giveth ot such unto the 
Lord sha!l be holy.’ —“No devoted thing that 
a man shall devote unto the Lord, shall be sold 
or redeemed,—every devoted thing is most holy 
unto the Lord.” Lev. xxvii. 9. 28. The) 
meaning of which appears to be that every) 
thing devoted, dedicated or set apart to their! 
religious service, was deemed holy by the 
Jews. 

This view is illustrated by reference to the 
children of [Israel in a national capacity.| 
The Jews were a backsliding rebellious people, 
a stiffnecked disobedient generation;—yet 
having been chosen out of an idolatrous world, 
to hold up the worship of the one true God, and 
being dedicated to his service, by covenant 
made with their fathers, ratified on their 
part, by the rite of circumcision, they were 
called “an holy nation.” Exod. xix. 6. “For 
thou art an holy people unto the Lord thy God; 
the Lord thy God hath chosen thee to bea spe- 
cial people unto himself.” Deut. vii. 6. j 
which itappears that the holiness of that peo- 
ple subsisted, without respect to moral 
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It is now more than fifty years since some of 
the members of the Society of Friends, have 
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entertained doubts respecting the propriety of 
using the word “holy,” to express the charac- 
ter of the inspired writings. So far as the ob- 
jection so to use it, is understood, it arises from 
the supposition that the term holy, being appli- 
ed in those writings to express the character of 
the Divine Being, it cannot be rightly applied 
to any inferior being orthing. This view has 
probably originated from some expressions of 
the prophets, who, speaking of the Deity, call 
him “the holy One of Israel,” by which it has 
been understood, that holiness is exclusively an 
attribute of God. Perhaps some confirmation 
of this sentiment has been derived from other 
texts of Scripture, such as the following: To 
whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be equal? | 
saith the Hoty One.”—Isa. xl. 25.—“I am! 
God and not man;—the Hoty Ons in the midst 
of thee.”’ Hos. xi. 9. Such passages taken 
without reference to any others, would have a 
tendency to confirm such a sentiment. 

The propriety or impropriety of the term 
holy, as applied to the writings of the Old and 
New Testaments, must however depend upon 
its true signification. ‘The precise meaning of 
a word is sometimes ascertained by reference 
to its etymolozy,—sometimes by the circum-| 
stances under which it was first used,—some-| 
times by an analysis of its parts,—and some- 
times by its use arnong the people, and in the 
writings from whence it was transferred into 
our own language. The last mentioned way 
to arrive at the true signification of the word| 
holy is undoubtedly the most certain. When! 
we ascertain the writer’s own meaning of the. 
language he uses, especially as it regards the 
inspired wrifers, we have reason to rest entirely 
satisfied. Now if we find on inquiry, that they| 
appropriated this word exclusively to the Deity, 
—if we find that they used it, as expressing! righteousness or purity of heart: althongh it 
the whole character,—the infinite purity—the|cannot be doubted that many of them were 
absolute perfection,—and all the adorable at-| just and upright men. 
tributes of God; we shall certainly be justified} As the whole Jewish nation was called holy, 
in rejecting the term, when applied to the|for the reasons before stated, so the tribe of 
Scriptures, or to any other thing, whether men|Levi being more immediately devoted and set 
or angels. lapart to the service of the Tabernacle, was 
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The term “holy” is mostly used by the trans-|considered more holy than the other tribes.| 


lators of our version of the Bible, asa synunym! The priests being anointed and solemnly set 
for the Greek word ays. This word does not,| apart forthe service of the altar, were deemed 


however, correspond exactly to any word in our| holier than the Levites, and the High priest, on! 
language, and translators in rendering it, have! whose head was the mitre, and the crown, and| 
sometimes used words, that approximate in| the plate of pure gold, and “the anointing Oil 
That the holi- 
fully express it. In relation to ceremonial|ness in all these cases, was a ceremonial holi-\things. “Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs 


meaning to the original, but which could not! of his God,” was holiest of all. 


By| 


laws and customs, it is sometimes translated ness, rising and increasing according to the 


degree of their devotion to the Outward ser- 
vice of that dispensation, can hardly admit of a 
doubt. 
From what has been premised it appears 
evident, that holiness under the Law, was 
ascribed both to men and things; that is was not 
necessarily connected with purity of heart, but 
was an attribute of higher or lower import as its 
subjects were more or less dedicated to the 
divine service, as commanded by the Jewish 
ritual. How the term holy was understood 
and used after the coming of Christ, and the 
prevalence of a more spiritual dispensation, 
must be determined by a reference tothe writ- 
ings of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
ln the records of the New Testament we find 
‘holiness attributed both to men and things, 
as well as in the old; yet the term in the former, 
is much more confined to persons, and to things 
susceptible of character, than inthe latter. The 
Law was seen, by the light of the Gospel, to be 
a typical dispensation, “having a shadow of 
good things tocome.” The Jew outward, be- 
came the Jew inward, looking for holiness, “in 
the spirit, and not in the letter,” and thence- 
forward the use of the term holy, was almost 
entirely confined to things having a just claim 
to it. Peter, indeed, speaking of the transfigura- 
tion, calls the place where it occurred, “the holy 
mount,” and Paul speaks of lifting up “holy 
hands,” but these are exceptions téthe general 
course of expression, and not the rule. 
The Hebrew word “kadosh,” the meaning 
of which is nearly expressed, in Greek, by the 
word ays, seems originally to have meant, 
clean,—-free from defilement, and was at first 
used with respect to personal or external puri- 
ty. Inthe course of time it came to be used 
figuratively, to express moral purity, cleanness 
of heart, freedom from every thing vicious or 
corrupt: and, as the Supreme Being was abso- 
lutely free from all defilement, our Lord and 
his Apostles applied to Hr the term holy, as 
lone of the characteristics of his divine nature. 
But it was not exclusively or only applied to 
the divine nature, as existing in the all-perfect 
and eternal mind ; it was also applied to men, 
las they, by regeneration and a new birth, came 
to “be partakers of the divine nature.”” Thus 
ithe apostles, writing to their fellow believers 
‘in Christ, call them “holy brethren, partakers 
of the heavenly calling,”—*elect of God, holy 
and beloved.” They frequently call them 
“Saints” or holy men;—*Sanctified [made 
holy | by God the Father,”’ Jude 1. “Sanctified 
tin Christ Jesus,” 1 Cori. 2. “Sanetifiéd by 
ithe holy Spirit.” Rom. xv. 16. 
As, from abundant Scripture testimony, it ay - 
| pears, thatthose who were made “ partakers of 
the divine nature,’ were deemed and addressed 
as holy men and women, so it also appears that 
things which proceeded from the divine nature, 
were likewise deemed holy. “* The law is holy, 
and the commandment is holy, just, and good.” 
tom. iii. 12. The foregoing conclusion is 
founded upon a principle laid down by the head 
of the Christian church, and universally recog- 
nized as true, both in spiritual and natural 
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of thistles?” ‘Every good tree bringeth forth|the ,terms “ holy Scriptures” are used freely parently depends solely on the quantity of 
good fruit, but a corrupt tree bringeth forth|and without any marks of hesitation. In the water imbibed : no two are found of equal size, 
evil fruit.” Mat. vii. 17. Every thing bringeth| Yearly Meetings’ Epistles, and in our books! probably on that account; and, from what we 
forth fruit of its own nature, “the fruittree yield-| of Discipline, the official records of the Society, have observed, we apprehend, that the growth 
ing fruit after his kind.’ Gen. i. 2. “ If the root'they are repeatedly inserted. In one of those of the animal is extremely slow. 

be holy, so are the branches.” Rom. xi. 16.|books, published by the Yearly Meeting, as| 
The Apostles held the doctrine that * in old|late as the year 1843, the following sentence of 
time, holy men of God spake as they were occurs, viz: 
moved by the holy Spirit.’ 2 Pet. i.21. The 
holy Spirit then, was “the root’’—the foun-| 
tain, from whence have proceeded the Scrip- 
tures. Robert Barclay in his Apology, third 
proposition, says, “ from the revelations of the 


The actinia are remarkable voracious: one 
them will devour a substance half as large 
TB, as itself, the body being then distended far 

“This Meeting doth earnestly exhort all pa-\over the base. ‘Their food consists of fish, 
rents, heads of families, and guardians of mi-/crabs, muscles, and other marine animals: and 
nors, that they prevent, as much as in them they also greedily swallow flesh, which, after 
lies, their children, and others under their care a considerable interval, is rejected in a mass of 
and tuition, from having orreading books and|an ovoidal figure. It is said, that devoured 
Spirit of God to the Saints, have proceeded the papers tending to prejudice the profession of| muscles utd’ contin ten disgorged with the 
Scriptures of truth.” “ We do therefore re-\the Christian religion,—to create the least! shells close, thongh their i con- 
ceive and believe the Scriptures; because they | doubt concerning the authenticity of the holy sumed. The animal flower is capable of only 
proceeded from the Spirit.’’ The Scriptures of| Scriptures, or those saving truths declared in| yery slow progression, and lies in wait for its 
the Old Testament, then, as being a record of|them; lest their infant minds sbould be prey, spreading abroad its numerous tenta- 
divine revelations, as branches from a holy root,| poisoned thereby, and a foundation laid for the |eyla, which are susceptible of exquisite feeling. 
as streams from a holy fountain, were by the| greatest evils.” While the tentacula are thus displayed, the 
Apostles deemed holy. Hence they exhorted) ‘The doctrines of Friends rest, primarily, on} moment one of them touches the prey, it by 
the brethren to “be mindful of the words|the inward evidences of Divine truth. ‘ , 
which were spoken by the holy prophets.” 
2. Pet. iii. 2. And such exhortation must ap- 
pear reasonable, when it is considered that, 


D But the some means unknown to us, adheres; another 
servants of Christ are called and anointed, 10 Is immediately applied, and the rest succes- 
go forth and labour for the extension of his|sively, until the victim, if living, is overpower- 
kingdom and government inthe earth. The ed, and literally swallowed alive. 





before it was made, all the writings in the 
world, did not contain matter of a religious 
nature having the one-thousandth part of the 
value of the Jewish Scriptures. In them the 
Gospel dispensation was not only promised, 
but described with a precision, which must 
ever excite the admiration and gratitude, of| 


Scriptures, under divine direction, become 
powerfylauxiliaries in opening the understand-| 
ing of the hearer, and confirming his faith in 
the truths of the Gospel, as they are under- 
stood by Friends. Robert Barclay, on behalf 
of the Society, expresses its admiration and 
thankfulness for the * wonderful providence ” 


The actinie apparently transport themselves 
to any considerable distance from their abode, 
by detaching the base, the under part of which 
is kept inflated, and they are thus carried by 
the waves in a reversed position. But, inde- 
pendent of this, their adhesion to rocks, stones, 





























every devoted Christian. 

In accordance with these views, the Apostle 
Paul, in his address to the Church at Rome, 
opens his subject, by declaring in a solemn| 
manner, his authority, as a minister of Christ.| 
** Called,” says he, “to be an apostle, sepa-| 
rated unto the Gospel of God, which he had 
promised afore by his prophets, in the holy| 
Scriptures.” In this short passage are men- 


—s . or other substances is so powerful, that no 
o God, in the perensrasen of these ‘* heave nly method has been found of detaching them 
and divine writings, 10 SO much purity as We! without injury, but violent and continued 
have them ; preserved too, by the enemies o agitation of the water. They appear to be 
ruth, to be & winess againn themselves. hermaphrodites, and their young are produced 
When we consider the nature of our profes-'5. the mouth; the young have only one row 
sion. ‘the spirituality cand peculiarity of OUr lof tentacula. ‘They also propogate by sponta- 
doctrines and testimonies, we may safely affirm) jeoys division, it is said, and the divided part 
that THERE IS NO SOCIETY IN CHRISTENDOM MORE | becomes a perfect animal. 
DREFLY INTERESTED IN MAINTAINING THE DI-j 
tioned fhree circumstances, of very interesting) vINE ORIGIN AND AUTHORITY OF THE SACRED These animals change their skin. Their 
import. 1. That the apostle was divinely! wrrrtncs, THAN THE SOCIETY OF Friexps.— See anatomical structure is little understood. 
called ;—* separated unto the Gospel of God.’ | Apol. Ill. Sec. 2.% Aquima. Cuvier : observes, that nothing resembling 
2. That God “by his prophets,” had promised| 2 0, nerves is to be found in them, yet they possess 
this Gospel; consequently the prophets were| ee la delicate sense of feeling; and although eyes 
divinely inspired writers. 3. That Paul, inthe| For Felende” Weekly Intelligencer jseem entirely wanting, they are sensible of the 
character, and under the immediate profession | ANIMAL FLOWERS. presence of light, which, in general, seems to 
A genus of marine animals called Actinia, | produce some agreeable sensation. We cannot 


of a divinely commissioned writer, did call the , : 
writings of the prophets, “ nory Scrivrures.”|belonging to the order Mollusca, and class|¢xplain by what means their powerful adhesion 
is occasioned: whether or not it is simply by 


Nor is this the only instance in which he used|Vermes of Linneus. In the classification of| : ; 
these terms. In writing to Timothy, his|Cuvier and Dumeril, the actinia rank among /€X¢lusion of the surrounding fluid; nor do we 
«dearly beloved son” in the faith, afer ex-|the zoophytes. Many species of these ani-| Know how the tentacula retain their prey ; 
horting him to continue in the things he had|mals are extremely beautiful, both from the| Whether it be by some means analogous, or by 
learned, and had been assured of, he adds,| vivid and variegated colors, red, green, yellow,|# gelatinous substance of a peculiar nature. 
‘From a child thou hast known the noty|blue, and orange, which distinguish them, also Several species are edible, and even sapid. 
Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise! from the delicacy and elegance of their figure.| In the Linnean system the zoophytes consti- 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ| Most of the species with which we are acquaint-|tute the fifth order of worms, Vermes. The 
Jesus.” ed are cylindrical; but afew are funnel or|order contains 15 genera and 489 species that 
While there has been much difference of| trumpet shaped, or like a fig, and some ap-|have been enumerated and described. Some 
opinion on doctrinal subjects, among Christian} proach more to an angular form. These ani-|\of these beautiful animals,attached as it were by 
professors since the reformation, there has|mals are found firmly attached by the base to'slim stems to whatever they have laid hold of, 
been great harmony among them, in relation to| rocks within the flowing of the sea, or stonesjerect, when undisturbed, their tentacula at the 
the divine inspiration of the Scripture writers.|among the sand. Their size isextremely vari-|upper termination, as it were, of a stalkseveral 
There have, perhaps, been a few persons, in|ous, from the misilla, which is about the size|inches in length, and these expanding equally 
every religious society, whose minds have been/|of a large pea, and is said to be the principal|in every direction, and generally of rich colors, 
troubled with doubts, or darkened by unbelief,| food of the whales in the north seas, to others,/give the appearance of radiated flowers; and 
on this point: but in a collective capacity there} which are six or seven inches, or even more in|thus from assimilation in form and color, one 
has been great unanimity onthe subject,among|diameter. Full grown actinias are suscepti-\is called the water pink, another the marygold, 
all the societies of professing Christians. The! ble ofan extraordinary degree ofinflation,though some are beautiful ferns, others beara close 
Society of Friends, beginning with George|the real substance composing their bodies is|resemblance to the passion flower, some stand 
Fox, and continuing to the present day, has al-| very small in quantity ; a noose being cast euevlalenn. each flower upon its own stalk, others 
ways held, that the Scriptures of the Old andjthe body of a large one, and pulled tight, the |are congregated and look like clusters o! 
New Testaments, were written by “ holy men,’’| animal contrived to withdraw itself, and left grapes. In the tropics, the bottoms of shallow 
—‘‘as*they were moved by the Hoty Sprrt,”’ | the circle only six lines in diameter. Its body|inlets are often apparently covered with a 
and therefore entitled to the appellation of|consists of a thin hollow membrane, which| growth of green grass or sea weeds interspers- 
“holy Scriptures.) In the writings of our) may be blown up like a bladder, and the airjed with the brighter flowers, but these also are 
primitive Friends, and since their day, in the|thus blown in by the mouth distends the ten-janimals, and uponthe water being disturbed 
printed works of our most distinguished authors,|tacula. The great inflation of the animal ap-|with a stick they will retire into themselves 


month, 184 
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and remain until the disturbance has subsided, |for the gallows, and Jean to the side of revenge| 
motionless in their places. rather than to that of mercy. When several} 
Allthe core!lines telong to this order, and|Clergymen put forth a pamphlet in favor of the| 
are concretions formed by the polype animals! Gallows, and a celebrated “ Pastoral Letter ”| 
which inhabit them.The — flesh of these is soft,\in regard to Slavery, it called forth an earnest 
slippery, and full of minute vessels; the mouth|appeal from Whittier, in each instance, that 
is on the surface, and rises up in a conical form,| possessed more counteracting influence and 
consisting of eight valves, from whence proceed| power than all their efforts combined, and 
eight tentacula, some of these are so minute |doubtless helped on the reform of these evils 
that the pores they inhabit are only visible by | far more than they were able to retard it. In 
the aid of glasses. ‘one of these appeals, he rejoices that he has| 
Of the corallines there are a great variety,|lived to see the day when the spirit of the) 
the red, black, white, wrinkled, smooth, star|Gospel is beginning to leaven the hearts of the | 
surfaced, branched, tapering like shrubs, bend-| great masses of mankind. 
“Thank God! that [I have lived to see the time 
When the great truth begins at last to find 
An utterance from the deep heart of mankind, 
Earnest and clear, that att Reverce 1s Cuime! 
That man is holier than a creed—that all 
Restraint upon him must consult his goo 
Hope’s sunshine linger on his prison wall, 


And Love look in upon his solitude, 
. * * * 


ing down, erect like trees, spiral, smooth and 

straight, one kind not thicker than an ordinary 

quill extending to seven feet in length, another| 

full of small spines, y. 
Ist mo. 1849 
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From the National Era. 
WHITTIER’S POEMS. 
[Concluded 
Notwithstanding the influence of the slave} 
ower upon the literature of our country, on 
which its blighting influence has been felt, as’ 
upon everything else, the merits of Whittier, 
as a poet, must meet with universal acknow-| 
ledgeinent, though it be yielded tardily by 
those who have no sympathy with the man. 
He has struck out a bolder path than any of 
his contemporaries, and seized upon greater 


and loftier themes than they. And this fact, oye “, 
itself, together with the vigor and beauty of his others poet. ad = mo ad M 4 
style, will give him a position in the front rank). uttier gives of indian lite and wartare, ant 
of American poets. With less of artistic skill|'" all his appeals to the patriotic achievements 
than some of them, the greatness of his themes,| ve oe he a oe oa hee 
and the outpourings of his generous spirit, me sco comm wf = siiiaien ‘i ree 
. . . = . we Z 2 
will more than offset all his deficiencies. If he as hi a ar pt at . oe os 4 hic, 
is not equal in the fertility and brilliancy of his| Ad hie ai se oe ial ahi od ah 
. . . . = . * . e I Py > cr y 
imagination, he is unsurpassed in the simplici-| oe ti ~ rae a Peat the deade of valor 
‘- ' t r 2 2 r 2 2 5 | 
ty, the beautiful flow and harmony, and the on car Parse -aamnaieds : 
eae . oF _\which our fathers did, in the name of Liberty, 
pure sentiment of some of his miscellaneous J 
to awaken us to a sense of shame, in support- 


. * 
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Why cite that law, with which the bigot Jew 
Rebuked the Pagan’s mercy, when he knew 
No evil in the Just One? Wherefore turn 
To the dark, cruel past? Can ye not learn 
From the pure Teacher's life, how mildly free 
Is the great Gospel of Humanity ?”’ 

J. G. Whittier is a member of the religious 
Society of Friends, and those who know the 
faithful testimony which this people have 
always borne against Slavery and War, and 
all Revenge, will see what influences have 
aided in forming the character and principles 


poems. He possesses, too, a deep spirituality, . : ae 

he iia Ma Sal -*\ing a more inhuman and wrongful oppression | 

and you feel that his mind is in intimate com- . 

’ st + . ithan they were ever threatened with. 
munion with the beautiful and true in all 


| Some of the poems of Whittier are founded | 


things. His ‘“Raphael,”’ and the lines on} ¢ é a7 : 
Follen and Channing, are equal to anything on events in the history of the Friends, but in 


none is there the least exhibition of bigotry or, 
‘intolerance. He has too strong a repugnance | 
| . ™ 2 | 

into the same errors himself.) 


in the English language, of their kind. What 
can surpass the following lines, from the first 
of these last named pieces, in purity of senti- 
ment and beauty of thought, as well as in the 
graceful and easy flow of the verse? 


ito either, to fall 
|The persecution of the Quakers is brought to 
jour recollection, but not in such a way as to| 
\indicate a spirit of hatred towards those who 
|were guilty of this wrong, or towards their de-| 
iscendants. ‘The intolerance and bigotry of the 
priesthood, and the part they took in those per- 
jsecutions, are made quite prominent, but not 
|more so than was necessary to the truthfulness 
a his narrations. No one who reads him can 
fail to admire the beautiful ballad in which he 
\recites the treatment of “Cassandra South- 


Ury.” The beautiful spirit of meekness and 
| submission which distinguished so many of the 
|early Quakers forms a fine theme for Whittier’s 
'pen, while it enables us to frame an excuse 
‘for the extravagances of some who did not 
iknow so well how to bear the persecutions 
lwhich they endured for conscience’s sake. 
Some of his verses indicate a sympathy wide 
‘and deep enough to embrace the whole world 

Whittier’s poems indicate a mind deeply of Humanity. He seems to connect himself 
imbued with the spirit of Christianity. He|With the destiny of his race, with which his 
seems grieved that many of the Clergy should|294 all other individual destinies are inter- 

. | woven, 

“ Like warp and woof all destinies 

Are woven fast, 
Linked in sympathy like the keys 

Of an organ vast. 


“ We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 

And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 


The tissue of the Life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of Destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 
Still shall the soul around it call 
‘The shadows which it gathered here, 
And painted on the eternal wall 
The Past shall re-appear. 
Think ye the notes of holy song 
On Milton's tuneful ear have died? 
Think ye that Raphael’s angel throng 
Has vanished from his side? 
Oh no! we live our life again: 
Or warmly touched or coldly dim 
The pictures of the Past remain, 
Man’s works shall follow him!” 


fall so far short of their trae mission as to apo- 
logize for and uphold, by their influence, the 
iniquity of human slavery, and that they) 
should be found the most strenuous advocates 
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wick,”’ and the fine poem entitled “ Barclay of 


R. 


Pluck one thread, and the web ye mar; 
Break but one 

Of a thousand keys, and the paining jar 
Through all will run. 


Oh, restless spirit! wherefore strain 
Beyond thy sphere ? 

Heaven and hell, with their joy and pain, 
Are now and here. 

Back to thyself is measured well 
All thou hast given ; 

Thy neighbor's wrong is thy present hell, 
His bliss thy heaven. 


And in life, in death, in dark and light, 
Ali are in God’s care ; 

Sound the black abyss, pierce the deep of night, 
And He is there !” 


One valuable and interesting feature in the 
book remains to be noticed. It contains a fine 
steel engraving of the author, which will ren- 
der it doubly dear to those who prize both the 
poet and the man. Those who have enjoyed 
his personal acquaintance say it is an excellent 
likeness. It is very much like the ideal image 
of the man we had formed from reading the 
productions of his mind, so far do we associ- 
ate mental character with organization. It i 
a face full of thought and kindly sentiment. 
The features are finely chiseled, and the eye is 
full of calm, reflective passion. It is a face 
expressive of the finest sensibilities and feel- 
ings, in which gentleness and dignity of soul 
are harmoniously blended, indicating the warm 
and generous friend and the moral hero. In 
that thoughtful-looking eye, there dwells the 
perception and the love of beauty. The har- 
monies of the outward world—the beautiful in 
thought and deed, of love, religion, and the 
soul, are all reflected there. And then there 
arises above that face a head, of which the 
disciple of Gall and Spurzheim might make a 
study. The Perceptive faculties and Language 
are full, but it is in the superior regions of the 
forehead that the strength and vigor of his 
mind are seen. There the Reflective powers 
stand out prominently, and Ideality swells its 
rounded form above the hollow temples, par- 
tially concealed beneath the hair. Then inthe 
unusual height of the head you perceive the 
fulness of the moral region—of Benevolence, 
and Conscience, and Firmness—the Sentiments 
of Justice, Freedom, and Humanity. These 
are the sources of his moral power, and give 
direction to his mind. These were the “voices” 
that spoke to him during his visit to Washing- 
‘ton, as his mind dwelt upon the scenes of the 


5 


‘slave Capital, and which he has uttered again— 


| 
} 


“To thy duty now and ever! 

Dream no more of rest or stay ; 
Give to Freedom’s great endeavor 

All thou art and hast to-day : 
Thus above the city’s murmur, saith a Voice, or 
seems to say.” 

! 

Another feature of his character, indicated 
in this likeness and in his poems, is an innate 
modesty. In this respect there is a striking 
contrast with the proverbial vanity and pride 
of authors and public men. He nowhere ex- 
hibits either of these qualities. You look in 
vain for anything like egotism in this book, 
and when you look on his face you see no ex- 
pression of itthere. Among his many excel- 
lencies, is that of a meek and gentle spirit. 
When he advocates the cause of the wronged 
and the oppressed—when he speaks in the 
name of Right and Liberty—he is as bold as a 
‘lion ; but when self is the subject of his verse, 
|which is seldom, his vehemence is gone, and 
|he writes as one who thinks humbly of him- 
jself. In his poem, he says— 
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“The rigor of a frozen clime, jalas! that eighteen hundred years after the} The frail memorials 
The harshness of an untaught ear, ‘coming of the Prince of Peace, this relic of|yield a transient gratification to the heart of 
The jarring words of one whose rhyme § 


| arie : * ; , : | ° . a 
Seat Steet cher’s tasted Gane | barbarism should be still clung to by nations |affection, and it may be to some an indulgence 
4 ’ ° > > ~ Ss: ; ¢ } . : 
Or Daty’s rugged march through storm and strife, calling themselves Christians ; and God grant| of pride ; but a few years at most must render 
noe tall that the penalty which they are now suffering, |the epitaph an obsolete language, and, “as 
+ ‘ , * ° , and which has been treasuring itself up for ages, pictures drawn on pictures, show strange con- 


Yet here at least an earnest sense may deter us from following their dazzling but| fusion to the view,’’—so death, the great level- 
Of human right and weal is shown ; dangerous example.’ 


A hate of Tyranny intense, 





of the cemetery may 


ler, as if in derision, still varies and multiplies 


And hearty in its cchemence, exnentiipnenae his trophies to mar the works, and humble the 
As if my brother's pain and sorrow were my own. | Friends’ Grave Yard ; ora morning walk at| pride of man. M. W. H. 
Oh Freedom! if to me belong London Grove. |. In the history of the society of Friends in America, 
Nor mighty Milton’s gift divine, : ,it appears by the records of the Yearly Meeting in Phila- 
Ner Worvell’s wit cad grasséel cena, | The sun had not yet drunk up the dew drops |delphia, that about the years 1706, 7, and 8, considera- 
Gtill with a love os deop and strong \that hung suspended beneath the clover leaf! ble exercise was occasioned by the introduction of tomb 
As theirs, | lay, like them, my best gifts on thy ‘and the spiry grass, when I rambled forth, the | 80s, or marks of distinction in Friends’ grave yards. 
shrine !” iri 


admiring observer of the ever new and delight-| °°": from the year 1729 to 1735, the same concern 
< : was annually manifested, and some advices issued to 
And in some lines to a friend, accompanied |ful prospects of rural scenery. Surely, thought, 


geet : on have them removed, and that no more be introduced ; 
by manuscripts, he says— [, the natural creation exhibits much of the | inasmuch as “‘no encomiums or pompous interments add 


ze ivariety of the human mind.—Some of her! worth to the deceased.” The judgment of the body of 
“ These light leaves at thy feet I lay— or : Friends then was ii as 
combinations and contrasts partake of the na- Friends then was that such marks of distinction gene- 
Poor common thoughts on common things, | ; ; die lrally hed their oriein in vanie tontest id 
Which Time is shaking, day by day, ‘ture of wit; her verdant plains prolific in ve-|'" igin im vanity, cstentation or pride,— 
Like feathers from his wings— — getable productions, are not unlike the com-/27¢ ‘erefore a rule of discipline was afterwards made, 
ike feathers from hi g is I - 6 “that no monuments either of wood or stone be affixed 


Chance shootings from a frail life-tree, |monsense powers of man; the rustling wood | t, graves in Friends’ burying grounds.” Friends are 
To narturing care but little known, {and murmuring stream may answer to the fa- also cautioned and advised “ against imitating the vain 


Their good was partly learned of thee, \culty of reflection; while the aspect which she custom of wearing or giving mourning habits, and all 
Their folly is my own.” assumes in noble mountains, rivers, cataracts | ¢*travagant expenses about the interment of the dead.” 
When the labors of Whittier are done, and = ee discovers ~ anes ee 

-. itt. afford|she assimilates in grandeur and sublinty to © 
ree eake meward’” utech bis own pen hes co|ber great Creator. But, unlike man, she sends) F RIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
beautifully described : forth the tribute of praise from all her works; aILADGLP EEE, Gunians ————————— 

}whether it murmurs in the brook, is sung)‘ **™*™ A, SECOND MONTH 24, 1849. 


among the branches, or roars in the ocean. 








“ Yet who, thus looking backward o’er his years, 





, i j it rrat fi te : oe , ° 4 -MOR es P B | 
Feels “ grey cing with grateful tears | My walk led me near a Friends’ meeting MemoriALts.—We have perused with much 
inclisieda® Gackt oth iat wil tio ann, house. There was something associated with|interest the Book of Memorials of deceased 
To cheer and aid, in somé ennobling cause, |S appearance that implied the mode of wor-|Friends issued by the Representative Commit- 
His fellow men t ship practised within its walls. Its gray stones! 
° * - . . - 


seemed to tell of the lapse of time, while its 0o-of: Shiadsighin Tenely: Meeting, and are 


He has not lived in vain, and while he gives \closed shutters repelled unhallowed curiosity. glad to learn that a sufficient number of copies 


The praise to Him in whom he moves and lives, 


With thankful heart, \I felt a reverence for the spot. Here, thought|have been printed to supply every family 
He gazes backward, and with hope before, iI, the Holy Spirit has deigned to shed forth within its limits. 
Knowing that from his works he nevermore |his benign influence in the soul,—has healed) 


: ” We hope the committees who may - 
Can henceforth part. the broken hearted, and whispered peace to} P = h y be ap 


We cannot conclude this article without al.)the troubled conscience. I thought of the pointed in the different monthly meetings to 
juding to the beautiful manner in which the trials and persecutions of Friends as recorded distribute this pamphlet, may endeavor to seek 
publishers have executed their part in the pro-)!" their early history,—of their patient endu-)out those whose remote situations may render 
duction of this volume. The work,too, makes|rance for conscience sake, and their faithful- 
its appearance at a seasonable time, when the|Dess in a holy cause ; and I said mentally of ; ao 
excitement of a Presidential election has just|Zion, ‘Peace he within thy walls, and prospe-\OUF young people as are very much thrown 
passed away, exhibiting, as it has, the strength rity within thy palaces.” I entered the enclo-|from under the guardian care of parents and 
of that sentiment of Liberty so earnestly |Sure eae . the eo on friends. 

j i i i eaceiu sicep the reveren ead. ‘here : . 
uttered here, and leaving the public mind in a P a ee roe ; 1 242, |Who have passed through the various trials 
favorable state to be profited by such reading. no “storied urn nor monumental bust attract- 3 . ~ : 

The illustrations, of which there are several, ed my attention; but the tear dimmed eye of connected with this probationary state, and 
are by H. Billings, a young artist of great| affection might trace out the spot beneath some|who have maintained their integrity to the 
promise, and are executed in the best style of rising os ne ee of eine end, 
the art. ‘The volume is bound in a style equal,|Joys- ‘or a moment J leit disposed to reproac a = 
if not superior, to the best editions of Bryant|the custom of those who appear thus willing a in faithfulness to the Divine mani- 
and Longfellow, and reflects the highest credit|to consign the departed to such premature ob-|festations. 
on the enterprising publishers. J.G.F. |livion. But what if the tall column or costly; The pamphlet now before us contains 56 
prising p pamp 
utiles {monument had arisen here and there to tell of 
ing i \the great and good that lie here, must I not , Taal 
i — oe . eee en all Took with seguisitive doubt, and say, “false, °"° issued in 1841. The two together form 
nzo Potter, Episcopal Bishop| : c ; ae 
delivered Dy /10nz » &.piscor P| marble, where ?’’—Here too might faithful af- a valuable and instructive volume, containing 
fection rear some humble memorial to depart- 25 memorials of deceased members of our 
led worth; yet soon the mourner will rest 

‘And what, in principle, is war? It is the}quietly beside the mourned, and a succeeding 
duel between nations, differing in no respect|generation find griefs of its own. I marked ae 
from the duel between individuals, except that|in different parts of the grave yard, small) geront OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR 
the successful combatant is allowed to carry|bunches of boxwood planted by permission, to) 

; . : THE INSANE THE YEAR , 
off, as spoil, the effects of his vanquished anta-|mark cherished spots ; and at one grave, and ree 1848 
gonist. It is an adjournment of great questions|only one, sunk low in the rank grass, a small 
2 J great q y 
of international right or courtesy from the bar|white marble slab just showed its unassuming teneeneneanii ts tn Gialibes tis tinttien 3 
of temperate discussion and peaceful arbitra-j|head. I stooped down and read the name of) eT ; ——— & 
tion before peers to the bar of chance or mere|the individual which it commemorated. I was) Sane persons, and is marked by the good sense 
force. It is an appeal from the reason and\not a little surprised, but I learned that a be-|and ability which have distinguished its pre- 
conscience of the parties themselves—from|reaved widow had obtained from the meeting) gacessors. We learn from it, that an exten- 
large views of their true interest, and from|this privilege: i € the buildi as hich 
the moral judgments of mankind, to the explo-| ¢ : sion of the ngs is in progress, which, 
, Toe | She gave to heaven, what most she lov’d, her friend, ited will ! < eaeae es 
ded trial by combat of the middle ages. Alas!) She aske? from man, ’twas all she wish’d, a stone. | |When completed wi enable the institution 


it difficult to procure copies, and also such of 


The lives and examples of those 


are eminently calculated to encourage 


pages, and is printed of uniform size with the 


of the diocese of Pennsylvania on the subject 
of war; : 
, | Yearly Meeting. 


This interesting report evinces a steady 
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to accommodate 220 patients, with their at-| THE MORNONS IN CALIFORNIA. to be principally determined by the blue rays. 
. rs . ; “Therefore,” inquires Dr. Gardner in the 
tendants—a number which Dr. Kirkbride} The Mormon settlements ia California, near ! 


: ‘ ' , : “Philosophical Magazine” for 1844, « does 
believes should not be exceeded in any one the Great Salt Lake, are thus described by Mr. not the color of the sky regulate the upright 
building. \E. P. Whipple, a leading Mormon, who lately : 


eal ie aes land f te growth of stems to a certain extent? Is it not 
‘thi shee jarrived at rittsburg, overland irom that region: |, virtue of the soliciting force therein that 
Within the past year, a building has been| The valley, in which the Mormon settle- g 


sinheilh: tes inten Seliections, inated tel ‘ ol ‘tes | af plants continue to grow erect whenever other 
erecte y pri ; contribu ae s | ments are, is about fifty miles long, and forty disturbing forces are in equilibrio?” We 
collected a cabinet of specimens of natural|broad, and is surrounded on three sides 


. h h side b 4 have noticed the views entertained by the two 
history, and other objects of interest, toge-\bigh mountains, and on the north side by the jast_named gentlemen as suggesting interesting 


‘lake. From various gorges m the mountains,| ints for inquiry ; 
; » reading § . > points for inquiry, although in some respects 
ther with an apartment for study, rea ©\numerous fresh water streams pour their wa- P 


— ti Dich in eameidell : : il _|0 osed to conclusions arrived at in this coun- 
writing or conversation, which is co ‘ters into the Jordon, affording fine water pow try. The discrepancies, after all, may exist 
more in difference of time, place, and exacti- 
tude of observation, than in actual fact. 

In one of Mr. Hunt’s experiments, a spec- 


an important aid in the treatment of the in-jer. No timber grows in the valley, but an 
sane jabundance is supplied by the valleys of the 


A 1 : | ‘enti streams in the mountains. It consists of fir, 
f i ; ee ae 
regular series of lectures on scient! pine, hemlock, and sugar maple. 


. : . . e ; ., jtram from a large water-prism was made to 
and historical subjects, have been delivered to [pn this delightfnl valley, about 1600 miles I “ 


; : oe : Ee , fall on some boxes of cress; the red ray caused 
the patients during the past season, in which from Missouri on ae oe and 700 preg the |the plants to shrink or bend away from it, but 
many of them have taken a deep interest, and gold diggings on the Sacramento, on the west without d 


hy eae se ce diverging from the line of the ray, 
. . .,,—-the hocky Mountains being a barrier OD hil, the contrary effect is produced by th 
which are believed to have been attended with . . os ae nae ary ele I ed by the 

“— side, and the Great Basin, and the Califor refrangible rays ; the plants bend forward, so- 
good results. nian or Sierra Nevada range on the other— ‘ : 


licited, as it were, by the light falling on them. 

; : , : = veatl ; = eth 5 
School instruction, and reading aloud to the | the Mormons have at last found Sie place. lhe space on the spectrum in which plants 
patients have also been employed amongst) 4 bout,7000 persons, of all ages, and both sexes, first begin to turn green, extends from the 


are now collected in this valley. They com- ‘ - a a : 
. sa als ’. . |mean green ray to the extreme blue. “I 
the means of mental treatment, and are par-| 1 onced arriving in the valley in July, 1847, 6 


7 . ; 3 f a therefore conclude,” pursues Mr. Hunt, “that 
ticularly adapted ta chronic cases, in which|and last season they raised a fine crop of wheat, 


; .’ the luminous rays are essential in the process, 
the mind seems to have lapsed into a state of corn and other productions, sufficient for their | 


; sage producing the decomposition of the carbonic 
inaction; cases which but a few years ago would °“" consumption and those of their faith — acid, and the deposition of the required carbon, 
are yearly coming 10. After next harvest they | which is afterwards in all probability combined 
: will have provisions to dispose of. They have) y ith hydrogen under the influence of purely 
were neglected or passed by. Such persons who'|two grist-mills and four saw-mills in operation, : . 


1] 4 chemical force, as exerted by the actinic prin- 
would, if left to themselves, never take a book 2nd have laid out several villages, and a town ciple.” 


. . ._ lon an elevated plat, which overlooks the whole weet 3 . : 
in hand, may be seen assembled in companies, I . In connection W ith this part of the subject, 


Neteades with masked attention ead interest valley and lake. ‘They are Seer a highly interesting experiment was made in 

ced a o iterest! 4; ; . ideale: the niga!) / 

5 tial houses and surrounding themselves with New York, Glass tubes were provided filled 
P 


to the readings of the teacher, and after a) many comforts. They <5 eo emigta-| with water, containing a solution of carbonic 
while begin to look forward with pleasure to, "10" this season from their brethren in the). -i4 gas; in each a few leaves of 

ce aioe " ‘ . \neighborhood of Council Bluffs, where there 
his visits. The effect of these exercises in| “> 


; : : a Tt |are some thousands congregated. 
rousing the mind, and in promoting its resto-| The Mormons have established ferries over 


ration, is said to be quite remarkable, and|the only rivers which are not fordable on ac- 
. . | : , , — , ee . a . . . 
furnish a strong hope, that this neglected, Count of high waters—the Platte and Green| chamber, and contrived so as to remain station- 


: rivers—so that no hindrance toemigrants, from’... a ad . : Se | 
class of the insane, may yet be reached by! h oe ; d ; b fe .d No old he ary for several hours. Lf the sun shine bright 
" ” 908 natients } ait ae CO toe BON SO ere b : ° Sal ly, the effect is soon apparent; the tube in the 
‘ € s mS , 2 > we - . . 

ppropria e mean ' patients have been! yet been fonnd in the neighbor no0d of Salt| yellow ray begins in a short time to throw up 
discharged during the year, of whom 120 Lake, or anywhere east of thg Sierra Nevad 


reap ‘= inf d 4+/ bubbles to a quantity sufficient to be collected 
were cured, 23 much improved, 24 improved, *° far as Mr. Whipple is informed. and measured. Orange and green come next; 


have been considered hopeless, and hence 


grass were 
placed, care being taken that al! should be as 
much as possible alike. The prepared tubes 
were then suspended, one in each ray of a 
spectrum, thrown on the wall of a darkened 


stationary 19, died 17; a large average of they act in concert, but rather less strongly 

, than yellow ; a few bubbles rise in the blue, 

ee oP LIGHT AND VEGETATION. while the violet remains perfectly quiescent. 
There are indeed few subjects, which the 


The inference is, that the digesting powers of 
benevolent mind can contemplate with more, <a plants are most promoted by yellow rays, and 
satisfaction, than the modern improvements in| Extraordinary effects of solar radiation are|by the others in proportion to their illuminating 
s , the } 


h f : — ; ‘ ‘sometimes exhibited. Contrary to the gene-| power. 
— hae eng Cae RD) COTS. OU") od opinion, the clear, hot, bright sky of the| The effect of heat and light varies not only 
casts from society, and almost excluded from! symmer of 1846 was very unfavorable to pho-|at different seasons, but at different hours of 


the aid of their fellow beings, they are now|tographic practice. Again, as was reported the same day, as shown by the variations of 
objects of peculiar care, and many who by the|* the meeting of the British Association in tint on photographic paper exposed for the pur- 
, . . 


: ‘ \that year, “ many of our garden flowers—par-| pose of observation. “It is not,’ says Mr. 
old method of violence and restraint would ticularly roses—have exhibited an abnormal|Hunt, “a mere difference of tint, but an actual 
be driven to desperation, and soon sink under|condition, leaf-buds being developed in the|change in the color; thus frequently the light 
violent excitement, are now by kindness and | centre of the flower, arising from the vegeta- of both morning and evening will give to ehlo 
well directed medical skill restored to their|"'¥¢ functions of the plant overpowering its ride of silver a rose hue, whilst that of noc 
al il : reproductive functfons.” The production of will change it to a blueish variety of browr 
families and friends. chlorophyl, or the coloring matter of leaves, Thus a few hours represent on a small s® 
We are rejoiced to find, from the pamphle-|js said to be due to the luminous and actinic what takes place within a year, within the?” 
before us, that the good work is still progres-|rays- Dr. Draper considers that “the beams nual course of vegetation. “In spring ob- 


es ~~ the 

. un ie true nervous principle ofjserves the writer just quoted, “we fi 

Sing, and that though causes may be in opera, |! the sun are tl ee ae just q er - 
; Fhe ; plants. To the yellow ray is assigned their|/chemical influence exerting, without * bh 

tion which increase the number of the insane- |», ytritive processes, to the blue their move-\ence, their most decided force; sed ‘ Je. 

yet that the means for their relief and restora.| ments. We can therefore easily understand | germinate, and young buds and shog “4 - 
: er ' heey gee : lens nt Pe “o ® scte ane lumi- 

tion are increasing in a corresponding degree | how it is,” he continues, “that botanists who| veloped. As soon as this is effecte ste al 

: ‘have sought in the interior of plants for indi-|nous rays, with the advance of # , 


. . . ‘cations of a nervous agent never found them.|come more active, and the format# of woody 

Diep on 5th day, Sth en Joseph Gatchell, rat agent is external.” The chemical effect fibre proceeds nnder their particl@® agency > 

a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, | of a ray is not in proportion to its light, but to|not that themical power become dormant, a 
held at Cherry St., inthe 71st year of his age.|its actinism. The direction of plants is said jit is rendered proportionally |e active by the 


(Concluded. ) 

















agency of light. 


rays are required ; 





a he late summer and the| |is a promising one, aie if mentite, pastardl.; 
autumn, the ‘peculiar properties of the caloric} will lead to something more than speculation. 
and under their agency,|*'he power of light,” 
with diminished powers of light, the ripening| words of Mr. Hunt, “has been in 


i 
in the) 


action for| 


to conclude 


of fruits and the production “of seed are ac-|countless ages on the earth’s surface ; and by| 


complished.’ 


The parathermic rays are, sO) pursuing with due care the investigations, we| 


to speak, neutralized in spring and early sum- jmay be enabled to proceed, step by step, into 
mer by the refrangible rays; in autumn, the!the great laboratory of nature, and discover! 
former become active, and are supposed to| \the various causes which have been in opera-| 
assist in imparting the brown hue to leaves atition on the consolidated masses of this globe, | 


that season. 
itself with the undulatory theory. 


oscillate seven hundred and 
millions of times in the millioneth part of a| 
second! To these infinite movements, the) 
action of imponderable upon ponderable atoms, | 
an important task is assigned. How many vi- 
brations of luminous ether, asks Dr. Deeper. 
must go to the production of a single tree? 

Take a monarch of the forest—it has been 
built up chiefly by the influence of yellow| 
light. A wave of this light vibrates five hun-| 

dred and thirty-five times in the millionth of| 
the millionth of a second! How inconceiva-| 
ble the number required for the formation of a 

iant oak ! 

Mr. Hunt has given a practical value to his| 
observations by showing the hurtful effects of| 
the German white sheet- glass when used for 
green-houses or conservatories. He states 
that, “under this kind of glass, plants were 
subject to an injurious solar influence which 
they had not suffered under the old crown.| 
glass. It became, therefore, necessary to dis- 
cover means to cut off those parathermic rays, 
which, passing through the white glass, 
scorched and browned particular portions of 
the leaves, without cutting off the other por-| 
tions of the rays which were necessary to the| 
growth of the plant. This remedy has been 
discovered and applied at Kew Observatory ; 
it was a green glass, stained with oxide o 
copper, w hich glass effectually excluded the| 
injurious parathermic rays, while it admitted 
the other solar rays necessary for the plant as| 
freely as ordinary white glass. In the manu- 
facture of this green glass it was essential! 
that no manganese should be used, as was the 
case in white glass. If manganese were used, 
the glass would, after a while, assume a pink-! 
ish hue, which would more freely admit the! 
burning rays.” Contrary to exnectation, the 
appearance of this glass for horticultural par-| 
poses is rather pleasing than otherwise. 

The actinometer—sunbeam-measurer—is one | 
among other instruments regularly ‘read off”’| 
at the Greenwich Observatory, the object being 
to measure and determine the amount and in-| 
tensity of direct rays from the sun. By using} 
it at different heights, we can tell how much | 
heat is absorbed in its passage through differ-| 
ent strata of the atmosphere, or in the interpo-| 
sition of clouds, and the decrease caused by} 
an eclipse. The readings of the instrument| 
Occupy several minutes, one reading being 
taken at a minute precisely after the other, at} 
certain intervals arranged beforehand. By 
some persons the actinic principle has been 
supposed to be the cause of magnetism. ‘This 
is a pvint, however, to be determined only after 
long-continued observation. In the published 
record of his astronomical labors at the Cape 
of Good Hope, Sir John Herschel threw out 
some impressive suggestions asto the influence 
of solar light on geological changes; and the! 
subject has been quite recently brought under 
discussion in the Geological Society, in papers | 
by Mr. Saull and Sir J. Lubbock. The question | 


And here the subjects connects}and which are producing multifarious chemi-| 
The par-|cal changes, to the excitation of which are due| 
ticle which produces violet light is said to|the great magnetic phenomena which are ex-| 
twenty-seven |citing so much the attention of philosophers.” | 
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EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


One of the most remarkable men of the pre-| 


sent age is Ebenezer Elliott the “Corn Law} 
Rhvmer A poet whose productions are dis- 

tinguished alike for boldness and originality of| 
thought, a singular strength and purity of ‘dic-| 
tion, and a warm sympathy with the oppressed | 
jmasses of his own country. 
imoderate means, and in humble life, 
vheavily for himse If and others the unegual 
pressure of the bread-tax, and in his character 
land writings as * Pcetof the Poor’ it has been 

said exercised in England a greater influence 
against the Corn-Laws, than any other person 
unconnected with the administration of public 
affairs. He was born in 1781, by trade a 
1 
Sheffield. 

The following poem is from his pen, and is 
characteristic of much which he has written. 
The sentiment, at times, appears hars h almo 
to roughness, but is neither coarse, careless, nor 
inelegant; thoughts as true as poetic are closely 
\connected w ith homely and every-day facts, 
and his poetic spirit casts the dark shadow of 
ithe storm-cloud, or its own rain-bow light over 
the subjects of his choice, while the e expression 
is marked by a clearness, brevity, and force 
|nv prose composition could attain. It is this 

almost divine faculty which distinguishes the 
true Poet as the High-Priest of nature.—F., F, 
FOREST WORSHIP. 


Within the sun-lit forest, 
Our roof the bright blue sky, 
Where fountains glow, and wild flowers blow, 
We lift our hearts on high : 
Beneath the frown of wicked men 
Our country's strength is bowing ; 
But, thanks to God! they cant prevent 
The lone wild flowers from blowing ! 


High, high above the tree-tops, 
The lark is soaring free; 
Where streams the light through broken clouds 
His speckled breast I see: 
Beneath the might of wicked men 
The poor man’s worth is dying ; 
But, thank’d be God! in spite of them, 
The lark still warbles flying! 


The preacher prays, «* Lord bless us!” 
« Lord, bless us !”’ echo cries ; 

« Amen!” the breezes murmur low ; 
«« Amen !”’ the rill replies : 

The ceaseless toil of wo-worn hearts 
The proud with pangs are paying; 
But here, O God of earth and heaven! 

The humble heart is praying. 


How softly. in the pauses 
Of song, re-echoes wide, 

The cushat’s coo, the linnet’s lay, 
O’er hill and river glide! 


Like most men of} 
he felt} 


blacksmith, now a refiner and iron merchant at} 








"With e evil nails of evil men 
Th’ affrighted land is ringing, 

But stiil, O Lord! the pious heart 
And soul toned voice are singing. 


Hush! hush! the preacher preacheth : 
«« Wo to the oppressor, wo!” 

But sudden gloom o’ercasts the sun 
And sadden’d flowers blow: 

So frowns the Lord!—but, tyrants, ye 
Deride his indignation, 

And see not in his gather’d brow 
Your days of tribulation ! 


Speak low, thou heaven-paid teacher 
The tempest bursts above : 
God whispers in the thunder : hear 
The terrors of bis love ! 
On useful hands and honest hearts 
The base their wrath are wreaking , 
But, thank’d be God ! they can’t prevent 
The storm of heaven from speaking. 
—— 
FREE SOIL IN LOUISIANA, 


H. B. Brashear, (son of the State Senator 
‘and venerable Delegate to the late Philadelphia 
Convention,) has come out in the Franklin (La.) 
Planters’ Banner as an offt-and-out Free Soiler. 
He says that slavery is a statutory provision 
‘of the Slave States, guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, and although a slave owner himself he 
‘thinks the Union will be endangered by the 
forination of more Slave States. He says that 
‘the institution of Slavery in Louisiana, Florida 
and Texas, acquired by a common treasure, 
wasa flagrant violation of Northern conscience. 
He deems it perfectly constitutional to abolish 
Slavery in the District or in the ‘Territories. 

In common, he says, with enlightened South- 
erners he considers Slavery to be morally and 
politically wrong, and thus accounts for its uni- 
versal abhorrence throughout all ages. He 
says the qusstion must be settled on its merits 
—on broad, national, philanthropic and consti- 
tutional grounds—on the grounds of principle 
and a common interest. ‘The ultra views of 
the political Hotspurs engaged in the Southern 
Convention must not be allowed to endanger 
the stability of the fabric of our “*blood-bought” 
‘Confederacy. Asa Southern man he utterly 
repudiates these fanatics and looks upon them 
““as mad, if heated by heartless assaults—as 
'tratiors, if cool and deliberate.” 

This will do very well for a Louisiana sugar- 
,planter, and will no doubt be seriously con- 
sidered by the more intelligent and reformatory 
|people of the several southern States. 
| The Planters’ Banner, (Whig,) in which 
Mr. Brashear’s was published, moderately op- 
| poses the principles set forth in the address, 
'but is totally opposed to Mr. Calhoun’s multi- 
\farious schemes. ‘The Banner thinks that Sla- 
'very cannot be farther extended, and that the 
| Slave trade should be abolished in the District. 
\—N. Y. Tribune. 
oe 

Who Aare THE TRULY VALUABLE IN Society. 
\—The value set upon a member of society 
should be, not according to the fineness 
‘or intensity of his feelings, to the acuteness of 
| his sensibility, or to his readiness to w eep for, 
or deplore the misery he may meet with in the 
cali but in proportion to the sacrifices he is 
ready to make, and to the knowledge and 
talents which he is able and willing to contri- 
bute towards removing this misery. ‘I’o benefit 
mankind is a much more difficult task than 
some seem to imagine; it is not quite so easy 
as to make a display of amiable sensibility 
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the first requires long study and painful absti- MAGNIFICENT RUINS OF APAMIA, ‘spared. ‘The Lord hath stretched over it die 
nence from the various alluring pleasures by line of Samaria, and the plummet of the house 


In a recent aes Mr. Thompson, 


which we are surrounded ; the second in most of Ahab, and hath wiped it as a man wipeth a 


cases demands only a little acting, and even oe Missionary in Syria, saa — ‘dish, turning it upside down.’ °—Ezchange, 
when sincere, is utterly useless to the public.— Ne@ City not mentioned by any other traveller. 
Westrrinster Review Syria we know has been the seat of many dii-| a 
‘ferent nations, which have in turn built great) CLOTH MADE OF PINE-APPLE LEAVES 
—_— f——. «,% he s i ; ; 1; : NE e bd LS~ 
\cities, which have again been destroyed in some | g b ; 
e ee * e r i > > g Te 2rve m 
STARTING EARLY. violent political or commercial revolution. The|, "OMe ime ago we observed in the neigh 


renowned city of Damascus yet remains undes- |bourhood of Batu Byler a number of Chinese 

On Monday afternoon Mr. Comstock, Con-'troyed, the oldest city of the world, All the | aboure ts employed in cleaning the fibres of 
ductor of the New-Haven train, noticed a others are in ruins. |pine-apple leaves for exportation to China, a 
sprightly little boy of about five years old in| yg, thompson was proceeding from Alep fone and promising branch of industry in Sin- 
the cars, who seemed to be without a protec-|,,, Mount lahente aan he explored the m2 jgapore. The process of extracting und bleach- 
tor. Before the train reached Greenwich he :¢cent sais of hua ‘ie calle} S*|ing the fibres is exceedingly simple. The first 
ascertained that the child’s name was Edward a ; re oe ere \step is to remove the fles hly or succulent side 
Hyer, that he lived in Murray st. in this City, ‘Started at vena for Apamia, and “ five|of the leaf. A Chinese, astride on a narrow 
and that on his return from school, having hours reached Kulaat Senar where I left my|stool, extends on it in front of him a pine-apple 
taken a fancy to ride on the cars, he had left tent, and rested two hours. C Jrossing the Oron-/jeaf, one end of which is kept firm by being 
without any idea of where he was going. He tes and riding rapidly for three and a half| placed beneath a small bundle of cloth on 
was quite genteelly dressed, and seemed to|QOUTSs I reached the ruins just as the sun rose.| which he sits. He then with akind of two- 
enjoy his trip exce edingly. The New Haven These remains are more dilapidated than those | handled plane made of bamboo, removes the 
Paliadium of Tuesday gives the rest of his ad- of El Bara, but are more grand and classic.|succulent matter. Another man receives the 
venture as follows: |The walls of the city are, in most places gone,||jeaves as they are planed, and with his thumb- 
As it was impossible to send the pretty boy and the houses are all prostrate. At the north- nail loosens and gathers the fibres about the 
back to New York last night, Mr. Comstock “St corner, however, there is an exeelle nt spe-| middle of the leaf, which enables him by one 
took him in charge, and on their arrival here|c!™e" of the wall standing, and portions of\effort to detach the whole of them from the 
carried him to his lodgings at the Tontine, houses are to be seen in many places. Thelouter skin. The fibres are next stee ped in 


. ¢ eae , 
Sf s 3 ul / > > 
where he was kindly cared for by Mr. Hubbell, north gate is almo t perfect, but is choked up|water for some time, after which they are 
{with an incredible mass of large hewn stones} washed, in order to free them from the matter 


which belonged to the adjacent towers. The | that still adheres and binds them together. 
grand avenue extends from this to the south|' ‘hey are now laid out to dry and bl! eech on 
gate,in a direct line, more than a mile long.|rude frames of split bamboo. ‘The process of 
The avenue is one hundred and twenty-three | ste eping, washing, and e xposing rto the sun is 
feet wide, and throughout its entire length t/ repeat ted for some days, untilthe fibres are 
was lined by a row of columns on either side.| considered to be prope rly bleached. Without 
The columns are of the Corinthian order and | further preparation they are sent into town for 
very beautiful. ‘The shaft is twenty two feet tlexp ortation to China. Nearly all the islands 
eight inches long. ‘The capitals three and a|near Singapore are more or less planted with 
|half feet, and the cornice three feet four inches, | pine-apples, which, at a rough estimate, cover 
making the whole height about thirty feet.|an extent of two thousand acres. The enor- 
They stood only six and a half feet apart, and! mous quantity of leaves that are ered suf- 
istretched from gate to gate, one of the longest! fered to putrify on the ground, would suy pp aly 
and most august colonnades in the world. I[n- {fibre for a large manufactory of valuable pine 
A very liberal charter has lately been grant-'cluding the recesses, of which there were sev-|cloth. The fibres should be cleaned on the 
ed by the Kentucky Legislature, for the manu- eral, the whole number of columns must havels spot. Fortunately the pine « apple plant ers are 
facture of Linen at Maysville, with a capital of been about eighteen hundred. Between the co-| not Mal: 1ys, but industrious and thri! fty Bugis, 
$200,000, in shares of $100 each, pay? able in lonnades and the houses, were side-walks| most of w h om have families. These men could 
calls of $10, not oftener than once in thirty|twenty-four feet wide; the diameter of the col-|be readily induced to prepar are the fibres. Let 
days. The intention is to manufacture Linen |umns was three feet, and the centre was sixty-| any sascha offer an adequate price, and 
of hemp, though flax may be used. Mason!nine feet wide. wre. a annual supply will soon be obtained. 
County, in which Maysvi lle is situated, is the| The streets appeared to cross at right angles, | Journal of the Indian Archipelago. 
first hemp growing county in the State,!and at regularintervals. They were colonaded, 
having produced in some seasons 3,000 and numerous groups of coiumns in different 
tons. The soil near Maysville, both in Ohio places, point out the sites of churches, temples, 
and Kentucky, i is adn nirably adapted to flax,| palaces, markets and other public a.’ An intelligent’citizen of Louisville, Kentucky, 
and ifa demand existed for it, any quantity|About the middle of the grand avenue is a/ writes us as follows : : 
could be produced. The farmers in that sec-|statute of Bacchus, in front of a building on * Loursvitite, February 1, 1849. 
tion often grow flax for the seed only, cutting the east side of the street. It has been in-| “Dr. Battery: I have just returned from the 
the straw with a scythe, which, after being|tentionally defaced, but de right hand holds a! first public Emancipation meeting held in this 
threshed, is thrown away. ‘wand, and the left still grasps a vine, whose'city. It was very large, and its deliberations 
One provision in the charter of the Maysville luxurient leaves and clusters are woven into a characterized by great eathusiasm. The friends 
Linen C ompany is new, and we think willjcanopy, to shield his head fromthe burning|of Emancipation are encouraged and reanimat- 
work well. It is this: One quarter of the capi-|sun. Near this, the columns are very peculiar, ‘ed, and will go on with redoubled vigor. 
tal stock is reserved for such of the hands as having at the base a convex flute with asquare| “ The speakers were Hon. W. P. Thomas- 
choose to purchase, making them, so far as rib between the flutes, while the upper half is son, our late me mbe sr of Congress; James Spee: 
their purchase extends, partners in the estab- @ bold straight concave flute. Some distance Esq., our last year’s member tothe Legislatur 
lishment. We commend this provision to all further on is a large column in the centre of Messrs. Ballard, Smith, and Beard, lawye 
manuf: acturing companies, not only asan ap-'the avenue ; but the details of this wonderful Jacob Walter, an old and influential mechay! 
propriate means of securing the care and faith- avenue are too numerous and complicated for/Rev. W. L. Brackenbridge and Rev. } 
fulness of the operatives, “but as a very sure my pen and page. One wanders from square Murphy, pastors of the first and second {¢°” 
means of elevating them as human beings. to square, amazed at the amount and variety byterian churches—all in favor of emeP& 
Will it not do away with that antagonism which of the architecture until the bewildered mind tion. 
so frequntly exists between employers and em-|ceases to note particulars. ‘The gates (if the; ‘“ Twopreambles aud sets of resolut#®.” aly 
ployed, to the injury of both parties! ‘northern one is an example) were truly mag-|offered, substantially the same, and @ finally 
We understand that some persons from Ire-|nificent. With difficulty I climbed to the top,|disposed of by being referred toa B®, com 
land and Scotland, who have had experience |over @ prodigious accumulation of ruins, end/ mittee, to report to an adjourned deeting on 
in manufacturing linen of hemp, are expected | from this lofty station, obtained a perfect view Monday the 12th of February. ‘"#Y #7 ay 
to engage in this Maysville enterprise.—N. Y. of the ground plot of this once splendid city. It instructed to report an address tone people o 
Tribune. is now an utter ruin—not one house has been|the State. Tbe resolutions wi'be Published 


the clerk. Having been “ lionized” for an 
hour or two by the lady guests of the establish- 
ment, he went to bed as composedly as he|5 
would have got into his own cot at home. 
After lying down, he repeated of his own ac- 
cord the infantile prayer—“ Now I lay me 
down to sleep’ quite unembarrassed by his 
novel position. ‘This morning Mr. C omstock 
carried the diminutive tr aveller back to New 
York,and doubtless returned him in safety to 


his friends.—.V. ¥. Paper. 
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in to-morrow’s paper, and I will forward you 
a copy. 
“Yours for the right 
« A Citizen oF Lovisvitie.”’ 


This is quita an encouraging view of things| 


in Kentucky. 


oe 
CHANGE PERPLEXING KINGS. 


Europe of 1848 is to stand alone in history, 
distinct alike from 1847 and 1849; for the 
incessant shifting of the scene is not yet over. 
Mr. Wyld will still be called upon to supply 
his occasional maps, but he had better reserve 
his new atlas until the political geography of 
Europe be a little more settled. He could lay 
down nothing this year that might not be 
altered next. Kings are shifted ; old empires 
are riven asunder, and reiinited ; new empires 
fall to pieces like card houses, before they are 
finished ; states and monarchs conspire in the 
oddest projects; potentates grow impotent, and 
are shifted like men upon the chess-board of 
the fastest players. The oldest and the newest 
are equally shaken ; the dawn of hope for the 
future lying in the fact that the ruling classes 
of Europe show a tendency to be rejuvenescence. 

The pontiff has drifted from the rock on 
which he sat, and the eternal city shakes with 
its hundredth crisis. ‘The pope has become an 
object of pursuit by competing communities: 
Naples wants to keep him, as a palladium ; 
France sends her argonatts to fetch him, as a 
golden fleece which is to bring prosperity to 
their land; statesmen seek to hold him, as 
London aldermen yearly count hobnails to 
strengthen their own tenure. 

The Regent of Germany reigns over a fading 
shadow. ‘That respectable king of kings finds 
kings the most contumacious subjects in the 
world. Germany was to be promoted from 
being a “federation of states’? to being a 
“federal state ;”” but it has got no further than 
the name. John was to be regent over Germa- 


ny and the princes thereof; he is Regent of} 


Noboby, Emperor of Noman’s land. Strange, 
that his royal friends and connections should 


have sent the grave and venerable prince to be | 


a mock viceroy over that gigantic Barataria 
79 . 


“ Germany ! 


Kings and states “come like shadows, so de-| 


part ;’’ but several changes are of the promis: 


ing kind from age to youth: in Austria, Ferdi-| 
nand has given place to Francis Joseph; in 


Bavaria, Louis, the doating versifer, to the 
more strenuous and business-like Maximilian ; 
in France, old Louis Philippe, King of the 
Barricades, is succeeded by Louis Napoleon, 
President of the Republic ; in Egypt, Moham- 
med Ali, superannuated, is replaced by Abbas 
Pacha. 

The general tendency of this rejuvenescence 
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\ ANTED.—An active, trustworthy person asa 

| travelling agent for the sale and disposal of 

| Friends’ Books, and other useful publications. 

JOHN COMLY, 
Byberry, Pa. | 


1 mo. 22d, 1849.—6t. 


| pone GOODS, PLAIN GOODS.—The balance of 
d our winter stock to be sold at low prices, to make 
room for a large and extensive assortment of goods, suit- 
able for the coming season. We invite Friends to call 
and examine our good, as very particular attention is 
given to the plain trade. 

JOHNS & PAYNE. 


1 mo. 6-tf. N.’W. corner 4th and Arch, 


{OOD DRY GOODS—FRIENDLY STYLES,— 

W EYRE & LANDELI.S. W. corner Fourth and 
Arch, have endeavoured for the last nine years to estab- 
lish a good store for Plain Goods, where Friends might 
resort and be suited in all kinds of superior Dry Goods 
adapted to their wants, at prices quite reasonable. 

Seal Skin Shawls, Fine Linens, 

Plain Shades of Merinoes, Silks for Friends, 
Plain Thibet Shawls, Quiet De Laines, 
Barcelona Hdkfs. Plain Alpacas, 
Plain Calicoes, Plain Table Covers, 
Neat Ginghams, Good Black Silks, 
India Goods, 

’ Good Flannels. 

E. & L. have annexed the store on Fourth St., which 
gives them a shaw! room, also a merino room, separate 
from main store. Their basement is well stocked with 
Furnishing Linenand Housekeeping Goods ; also mus- 
lins by the piece. 


Good Gloves only, 
Hosiery, very good,7 


P. S. Friends can always depend upon meeting with 
the best articles of Cap Crape and Crapleisse, purest Cap 
Gauze, fine Cap muslin, Tarletons, Book Hdkfs., all not 
only of the best quality, but in the best possible order. 

Ist mo. 1-tf. 


1} EMOVED.—T. E. CHAPMAN has removed his 
!\ Book and Stationary Store to No.1 South Fifth 
street, where he has just received a fresh supply of new 
and beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston, suit-| 
able for the present season, which he invites his friends! 
anc the public generally to call and examine, viz: 

Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated ; Whittier’s Poems;| 
Leaflets of Memory: Read’s Female Poets of America; 
Pictorial Life of William Penn; Christmas Blossoms, | 
&e. &e. 

Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand.! 

Country Merchants supplied with School and Blank} 
Books at very low prices. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, No.1 South Fifth St. 


FREE PRODUCE STORE, 
REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES. | 


‘ Wholesale and Retail. 

Shirting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. 

Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. | 

Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. 

Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. 

“Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. 

Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handke rchiefs | 

Cambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. 

Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuffs. 

Canton and Summer flannels. 
Cloths. 

T willed Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. 

Trish linens, warranted free from cotton. 


| 
| 


| 


Oil 


Suspenders. 


Table Diaper. 


| Cabinet 


j4th mo. 8th, ly. 


 _—_—_—__—— 


F]‘RUMAN & SHAW invite the attention of purcha- 
sers to the stock of Hardware at their new store, 


No. 335 Market street, three doors below Ninth, com- 


prising a general assortment of articles used by Builders, 
Makers, and Mechanics generally, House- 
keepers utensils, Table Cutlery, Britannia ‘Tea and Table 
Spoons, superior Razors and Scissors, &c., &c., which 
will be sold at very reasonable prices. 

2 mo. Ist.—Sm. 
anon vS CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 

Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 

ment may be procured Ice Creams, Jellies and water 
ices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
candy and confections in general. 

((G~ Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
ture ef the above articles. 


1 mo. ly. 





Ni “A. SHAW, CHINA STORE, No. 13 North 
~ ' 


Seventh street, above Market, east side. 


Just re- 
ceived rich toilet and tea sets in great variety, glass ware 
and other articles to suit housekeepers, which will be 
sold at reasonable prices, and delivered to any part of the 
city free of charge. Friends are invited to call. 

feb. 7—f. 


tHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

J BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s 
abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. ‘The winter 
term will commence on the 26th of 11th mo., 1848, 
The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 
of a practical English education. For particulars inquire 
of the Principal, Henry W. Ridgway, or of G. M. JUS- 
TICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, 
Baltimore, orM. S .FOSTER, Trenton.N. J. 


road, 


T}‘HE subscriber takes this opportunity to inform 
Frienps that during the past Fall, he has fitted up 


|another room expressly for the sale of FRENCH MERI- 
| NOS, and other rian Dress Materials, besides LINEN 


FURNISHING GOODS, and that he is now prepared 
to offer to the purchasers of FANCY AND STAPLE 
DRY GOODS, extra inducements, in superior fabrics, 
of handsome styles and at the lowest prices. 

In anticipation of the coming season, he has now ar- 
ranged an extensive variety, many of which are particu- 
larly adapted to the wants of FRIENDS, in kinds too 
numerous to advertise. 

Many of these goods have been purchased at sacrifices! 
auction rates, and it is the subscriber’s intention of estab- 
lishing a CHEAP FURNISHING STORE, of the best 
make of Linen goods, for Cash. 

CHARLES ADAMS, 

No 79 Arch street, between 2d and 3d, North side. 

P.8. Winter Dress Goods of every kind, reduced in 

i Ist mo 13th. 

] HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
\ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
use, constantly on hand and for sale by 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch. 


JEW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
N 19 North Fourth Street, have opened and ofler for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
terms 4 mo.1,—+tf. 


pPEMOVA L.—-Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 


| Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. 


Rand customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 


Satinets. Mouslin de lain, all wool. |No. 19 North Fourth 3t., nearly opposite his former 


Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas. 


is materially to alter the relative positions of| place of business; and having for more than twenty 
the other princes in Europe. The obsolete} A variety of other articles produced wholly by Free| years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
men, like Ferdinand of Naples, or Ernest of Lanon. ‘Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 
Hanover—a class now dwindling to its shortest! © Expected ina few days, a general assortment ot business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 

= fine hosiery——bleached and brown. tisfaction. 4mo. 1—tf. 


span—have been decidedly thrown out of fash-|  -p,,.. carefully selected for families and stores. . 


10n, and do not belong to the existing order of | Refined loaf, crushed and pulverized sugar. C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers 
things. The transition men, like the King of | Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety. \@F. Ss. W. corner of Chestnut and Twellth Street. E.- 
Prussia or of Denmark, will feel the strain} Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. _| 'vance a saa tae ng cetera do, aes 
upon them in the direction of advancement] | Colice, (many ra chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, nenreie dude ccna Gee Sete inrGaamin 
rather than retrogression. And the crowned | no Sen vectived, @ few pounds of pure Caraccas, gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
statesmen who before showed signs of being | Chocolate, for invalids. Country merchants supplied | but few in any other establishment in this country. 
before their compeersydike ‘Tuscany, Sardinia. | with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami-| Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 

or Holland, attain new influences and incur |lies, remote from depots of free a a in wy | |NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL. CRACKED 
new liabilities. W hatever the settlement of| siderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord- | | WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
political geography in Europe, therefore, the|insly. Tanus Casu. BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 

mere changes in the personnel of royalty guar-| CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
antee improved views of policy. |Sthme. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. pear Arch. 


GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
@N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Stse 
| Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. 
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PUBLISHED BY |spiritual discernment may be so enlightened’ “ the Children and Youth of eee 

las to see the states and vice of the people in| lies, constituting Yonge Street Monthly 

WM. D. PARRISH & CO., their native deformity and ugliness ; they may! Meeting, Canada ; and toall others in simi- 
jeven see what the ancients of the house of| lar circumstances. 

Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable| Israel do in the dark in their chambers of 

tx advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five|imagery. ‘I'hese they may truly perceive and, Beloved children! you seem to be nearly 

Dollars. \declare ; but to apply the gospel remedy, the related to me as respects our probationary 

Communications must be addressed to the Publisher |holy baptism, belongs only to those, who, state, and I feel to salute you with the affec- 


{ree of expense, to whom all payments are to be made |being fitly prepared, have received the Divine|tion of a parent ; only, however, authorized 


NO. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


} 


lcommission, “ go teach and baptize.” Unless\to do so from the sympathizing love that L 


AGENTS. isomething of this baptizing power and influ-|feel, and have felt, increasingly to flow through 
George C. Baker, New York. ence attend preaching, I believe neither my mind towards you for some time past. I 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. ‘preacher nor hearer is much, if any, the|am one, however, who does not presume to 

| ester ave any claims on any of you as a father, 
; . e 


| £ theve sdenseince thounhe t could discern| neither is ae one — of oe in the 

les cian ager ‘«.q\veins of any living. I cannot look upon eithe 

. 7 lines of agreement between 7 rightly qualified) on or dau tiee or lean with hope a a father 
A letter addressed toa friend respecting the |minister of Christ in sounding the gospel | hi off, * i ns his d ie : 

Ministry. trumpet, and the golden censer, which, | UP" iis offspring in his declining years ; 

‘upon the opening of the seventh seal, was| Dut to the Lord alone, and to the affections 

US) said to be in the angel’s hand, which is the |that he may beget in your hearts towards me, 


threw me into some serious reflections respect-| | 46 incense, the smoke thereof coming with|®5 it hath been with me towards you. He is, 
ing the ministry. he weuwene ‘of the eulate, eanend up before|indeed, more to me than the affections of a 
{ was led, according to my measure, tolasa® This censer being filled with fire from| father to his son; and His divine protection 

. ™ Yn 


j j > ie } } lieve } ° . ‘ } > 2 B it ers, IS 3 2C | 5 
sympathize in the tried path, which, I believe ‘off of the golden altar which is before God, | xtended to the fathers, is more precious and 
often falls to the lot of those who are called’ 


: , and cast into the earth, occasiens voices, thun-|Strengthening to the afflicted than the embraces 
into that line of service, and I was ready to!) : ce I eee iof sons and daughters; and as I desire 
. . , derings, lightnings, and earthquakes, among giite 
query, why, in the wisdom and goodness ofl the inhabitants of the earth: or great inward | (ot myself to choose Him for my portion, and 
Providence, it should be, that the creatures of}... - os hly d || His name for the refuge of my declining years, 
is Geousinn’ awl oles be Stagg : stirring and commotion in earthly and carna Leah Wek Geuleudeu-aaine das ode, aoe eaten 
ae 10 have in good measure) vy inds, to the convincement of many, and the|’ » my be 


submitted to his renovating power, are resign- awakening into life and sensibility such as|{tiends. I have no object in addressing you 

ed to do his will, and ardently desirous of fui-| pall be saved: whilst the most refined decla- but to discharge my duty; firstly to God, 

filling, to the best of their ability, the task} mations of anal ia ‘ohiad sh Lille end power|/rom whom all our blessings proceed; and 
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ee ros pratt a gcse ‘ride no higher than is consistent with the num-| econdly, to you, who, like myself, are objects 
: y, mistake, 


‘ber of a man, is but as the wind ingeniously | f His fatherly protection. 


— yen = = — "Soh os ne played through a polished tube, the melody of| a young men and young women! re- 
——— h ut this Ig the case, ! charitably be-| which is apt to strike the passions of ae ee. station, and the importance of 
lieve, having known something of it in my preacher and hearers, and occasion a counter-|the duties which devolve upon you; for be- 
genes. hogar : ‘feit of real spiritual fervor in the one, and of hold, the Lord hath a work in the earth for 
_Whether a more consistent reason can be| conviction in the other; butwhich is common-|yoU to do; and blessed are they who are 
given I cannot say, but to me it appears owins| ly of short duration, comparable to the shadow found willing to bear the cross in the days 
to the natural activity of the creature. This| > 9 cloud over the field. With such the old of their youth; for upon the shoulders of 
activity may be so refined as scarcely to be proverb is often verified: “no longer pipe, no these he will lay the ark of the testimony, 
distinguished (except by the mystical eye and|)\. ver dance.” jand the law of the Lord shall be in their 
ear) that it is creaturely. hus it may be) ,- . jmouths ; their feet shall be establishe 

7 coal as : ‘y °°! The state of a preacher, thus animated by ee e established as it 
with us, even whilst the six days’ creation is), . : ki in the Were in the bottom of Jordan ; and the floods, 
spiritually carrying on, and the liehte placed his own natural fervor, and speaking in the or the stream thereof, shall nct overflow enti 
in the heavens for ruling the day a heeled strength of his own natural powers, aPPeatss ihe people are all passed over acces * 
‘revelation and enlightened reason) shine with | me somewhat like a stagnant pool of water, not ashamed of the cross in the di a tit ss 

ae a ' ‘perhaps full to the very brim, but to which). ays a ty 
considerable brichtness, until we come to the)! t ‘youth; give not thy heart to the vain fashions 
seventh day’s experience wherein we witness the vast ocean has no access, so as to fill and of the world nor indulge thy inclinati f 
Arbege. cas empty, and fill again, according to the fluxion, pe 6 : ae ae 
a rest from allourown activity and conce!vings,| f “ 7 Divi Fountain which (with respect superfluous apparel ; for asthe embellishments 
. >» Divine - ’ espe : 
and the soul comes to sit empty and mo-\? *" : of virtue command reverence and respe 
tionless before God, having no an comniens|™ mortals, and perhaps all finite beings,) ebbs) 9.41, plain garment best oa +s ue 
ness than our own nothingness and the all of and flows. | woman. Prize the virtue of plainness, for it 
(god. This Sabbath of rest, | believe is high-| Now, whether any of these remarks may is better for thee than jewels of silver. Tempt 
ly needful for all who are accounted the salt/afMord thee the least hint of instruction I can-| not the world by thy habit, nor the affections 
of the earth to press after, more especially not tell; but thus my mind was led to com-' of the proud by the fashions of thy apparel. 
those to whom is committed a dispensation of municate. It may be that there is room for! As goods in the merchant's window inviteth 
Gospel tidings to declare unto others. ,both of us to witness further attainments in/cystom from them that pass by, even so doth 
. > ow snerie elj : \true Christian experience. si . ie A aa Re 

From my own experience, | believe, where | Chri P he root rae ashionable apparel invite temptation; and 
any undertake to promulgate gospel precepts, tree, Which bears twelve manners of frult,'thou shalt find disappointment in the embraces 
or to judge of gospel truths, their snitableness| yields her fruit every month, = = leaves! thereof: and as the bait of the fisherman in 
as to time, place, &c. who do not measurably Whereof are for the healing of the nations,| which there is a hook concealed, when thou 
witness from season to season this Sabbath of lies deep. That thou and [ may labor to grow jhast taken it into thine affections, then as the 
rest (though ever so filled with zeal and ar-,in the root, and find the foundation, rather than! ¢ ch jn the hand of the fisherman, even so thou 
dour to be doing good,) never get further than|to display leaves and branches, or build a su-| shalt not be able to deliverthyself. Oh! how 
the chambers of imagery, where every form) perstructure too large for its basis, hi the | slippery are the footsteps of youth, and how 
of creeping things, abominable beasts, and desire of thy well meaning and sympat 2108) many temptations there are around you to 
idols of the house of Israel, are portrayed friend. draw your affections from the observance of 
upon the wall. Their understanding and| Susanna Mason. 


FROM THE MEMOIRS OF SUSANNA MASON, 


The exercise of thy gift, when among 


the testimonies of truth. Christ saith, “I 








